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stant watching, that earnest prayer, which tn their early days 
did so much to form their character and to mould their souls: 
The child would have to fight with doubts and diflicu ties 
when he became a man, and what was it that would hold 
his hopes? It was the religious beliefs deep down in his 
heart, as they had grown up in the midst of a religious 
practice. If his conscience had been roused by the power 
of the consciences of those who had the care of him, if he 
had learned to see the value of spiritual things, if religion 
became a reality in his childhood, he would be armed against 
all doubts with such an armour as could not be obtained in 
any other way. Then he would have to fight with himself 
and his passions. In all those great temptations that which 
would hold the young man and young woman safe was the 
remembrance of the love of their father and mother. It was 
the remembrance of their religious life, and the deep affection 
heard in every word they said, and their religious life upheld 
the soul by making the soul cling to God. Let parents in 
their own lives live to the Lord, and that would teach their 
c 1 dren more than anything else they could do. 


THE CHILDREN’S POINT OF VIEW. 

By Agatha M. Goodhart. 

IT is very generally supposed nowadays that a great deal 
is done for the children, that, if anything, their wishes, ideas 
and interests are too much considered ; that the parents give 
up to the children on every possible occasion, and the result 
will be that overkindness and too great consideration will 
bring forth an inevitable product of selfishness and want of 
consideration for others. This is the parent’s point of view. 

Let us look back to our own youth. What did our parents 
tell usr Was it not constantly dinned into our ears how 
different our childhood was to theirs r How fortunate we 
should think ourselves with all our toys, books, pleasures, etc., 
etc. But did we realize our immense good fortune, did we 
not on the contrary find plenty to grumble about, and even 
now, do not various little unkindnesses from grown-up people 
rankle in our minds ? Those dear grown-up people are 
perhaps long since dead, and now with wider views we see 
they did not mean to be cruel, and we have forgiven, but 
never forgotten. 

Even in these enlightened days very few parents possess 
their children’s entire confidence, and the poor little things 
have no means of complaining. We often worry them, we 
often wound their sensitive feelings, we often repulse their 
warm affections, and we often hurt their self-respect. I am 
trying to consider matters from the children s point of view. 
It is difficult to do this, and I think it must mainly be 
accomplished by looking" back to the time when we. were 
young. Children have changed, doubtless, in many ways, 
but the sensitive keen feelings are hardly diminished, if any- 
thing, perhaps, children are more sensitive than they used 
to be. Ridicule stings, oh ! so painfully, and irony is the 
bitterest, cruellest weapon that can be used ; then the poor 
child who blushes easily, and boys are as bad as girls at that, 
what intense pain it is if a thoughtless grown-up person turns 
tfie attention of a whole roomful of people on the poor little 
Cr imson object. Again, when a child is worried and annoyed 
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b Therms" a weU-worn old aphorism, perhaps a vulgarism— 
« give a dog a bad name and hang him." It applies with 
,h! greatest force to children ; tell a child he is naughty and 
that you don't trust him, and he will very promptly justify 
your opinion. On the other hand let a child see that you 
expect only good from him, that you would be painfully 
disappointed at any selfishness, and above all that you trust 
him implicitly, and he will do his very best to live up to your 
ideal. He may fail sometimes and you may find your trust 
misplaced, but I think this will only happen with the tiny 
mites who have not yet quite grasped what is expected of 
them. A boy or girl who has been consistently trusted from 
babyhood will never fail you. I must here tell you a quaint 
little story of a betrayal of trust by a baby of three, his first 
and last fault of that kind, and now he is nearly a man. The 
little fellow had been sent to the drawing-room to get himself 
one sweet out of a large box of sweets that was there. “ Only 
one , dear, remember!” “Yes, muvvie.” A few minutes 
elapse, back he comes trotting, cheeks swollen to bursting, 
articulation quite impossible owing to the cram of sweets in 
the small mouth. I can tell you the mother had some 
difficulty to restrain laughter, but that would have been 
fatal. “Oh, Tommy, and I trusted you!” He tried to 
raZ ? n u ° Ut I on * y t0 °k one — k ut he could hardly 
the presence of the sweet s was visible and audible. 
Mother « sorry-she can’t trust her boy .” A sad penitent 
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mother, do try ; and she did, and has never since regretted 
it or found her confidence misplaced. Another story illus- 
trates what a power this idea of trusting will give you over a 
child. This happened only last summer, the other is an old, 
old story. I had a little nephew staying with me, about three 
years old ; we were gathering flowers and he begged to carry 
the basket. “Can I trust you, dear; won’t you spill the 
flowers?” “ No, auntie ; please let me carry it.” Presently 
he began grumbling about something, but I could not make 
out what he said. lie was, I afterwards found, objecting to 
my putting some sweet peas in the basket that he did not 
like. Suddenly, with a little passionate gesture, the offending 
sweet peas were thrown on the ground. “ Oh ! Harry, you 
have dropped some flowers; go and pick them up.” “I 
shan’t ” (such a cross, determined little face). “ Give me the 
basket then ; you can’t be trusted to carry it.” A moment of 
hesitation — I did not know the child well, so was not sure 
how it would turn. Suddenly over the sweet face the 
“ lightening of an angelic smile,” and back he ran to pick up 
all the flowers most carefully. I need not describe how 
joyfully we both trotted home, gossiping of all things in 
heaven and earth. 

Parents, sometimes, accept a child’s statement doubtfully : 
“ Now Tommy, are you really speaking the truth r If there 
is the slightest uncertainty about it, give the child the benefit 
of the doubt, and, if he is deceiving you, it will be the greater 
punishment to him that he should succeed in doing so. If 
you find him out in deception, follow out Herbert Spencer s 
wise rule, and let him suffer the natural consequences of his 
fault. Remove your trust for a time, but not very long, and 
when you decide to trust him again talk to him a bit seriously, 
explaining why you could not trust him, and telling him you 


re giving him another trial. 

Soys and girls generally have a certain amount o se 
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, am0 Tr their sons and daughters, and yet it is not un- 
common to find, perhaps, especially girls pining for their 
mother’s love, and failing it, ready to take up with any 
older woman friend who will only be kind to them and let 
them pour out the riches of their love. Some mothers are 
so dreadfully busy, with society, or good works, or corres- 
pondence, or the beautiful ordering of their households, that 
they have no time to give to the trivial chatter of their 
gawky girls. I can remember at school, girls used to tell 
me that their mothers didn’t trouble much about them, and, 
indeed, one girl even envied me because my mother had 
died when I was little, and she said, “You can always feel 
that she would have loved you if she had lived, but I know 
my mother doesn’t care for me.” 

I believe these girls are wrong ; their mothers do love 
them, but they don’t always take the trouble to understand 
them, and when they are busy they don’t want the bother 
of them. Boys are different ; for one thing, mothers generally 
like their boys best ; but the boys don’t care for too much 
open display of affection. I have even seen a little lad 
shake a fond mother’s caressing hand off his shoulder 
patiently. But then, what could she expec 
before a lot of people, and boys hate to be 
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said. Ah ! we mothers know how loving the boys can be 
then. But morning comes, and what a change'' A trreat 
rough boy-a hurried kiss-plenty of f un and all sorts of 
jokes and pranks ; and woe to the silly weak mother should 
she be foolish enough to get up any sentimental fussing 
or be hurt because her boy goes off so cheerily. 

Sometimes we can get valuable hints from other people’s 
children, perhaps more easily from them than from our own 
Girls especially seem to prefer to explain their grievances 


to some one else’s mother, rather than to their 


own ; possibly 


because unfortunately the grievances are generally caused by 
the mothers, and very often quite unconsciously. Years ago 
life was simpler and narrower. Oh ! so narrow ; we were 
taught it was our duty to be content with the trivial round, 
the daily task ; most women never dreamt of asserting them- 
selves, but just drowsed amiably through life. “ Mats nous 
awns change tout cela ,” and now perhaps it is a bit of a 
shock to us poor old commonplace middle-aged mothers 
(the children’s point of view, of course,) to find our daughters, 
the best of them, at all events, not satisfied with simple 
society pleasures, but with aims and aspirations far beyond 
our limited vision, and perhaps the poor children do not 
venture to speak to us about it — they are shy and ashamed 
of being enthusiastic, and afraid of being snubbed. So they 
go to some one else’s mother, or to that dear unmarried 
elderly friend, the ideal maiden aunt, and they talk to her. 
lhey tell her they are tired of life, it is so empty and useless, 
only little bits of things, fancy work, talk, being polite, they 
can never do anything, they are always being interrupted, 
and it’s such a worry. They want to do good in the world, 
they want to take up some work and be of some use, but 
u Mother ” is afraid of everything ; if they go near a hospital 
they will get ill, if they take up music as a profession that 
will never do, if they work hard at any study they will lose 
their looks, and so on. Some mothers may argue, even in 
this close of the nineteenth century, that it is all for the 
girls’ good, these learned and emancipated women do not 
marry. Men do not like them. 1 hat is, by the way, a mattei 
f °r question ; many intelligent up-to-date women are married, 
an d many domestic angels only fit for matrimony an not 
always fit for that) pine alone. Is it, however, absolutely 
V01 - vui.-no. 6. A * 
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tH w t0 ti^o y tte girl when she starts her own little 
menage how happily and securely she does it, instead o 
beiiig^in that state of trembling ignorance and awe of the 
cook and housemaid that many poor brides begin with. 

I have tried very feebly and inadequately to indicate some 
of the ways in which children and young people look at 
things. The great matter is to realize that the children have 
a point of view which is different from ours, and having 
realized it, to step down from our parental position and 
putting ourselves in their place to try and see everything as 
much as possible from their point of view. When this is 
done a great sympathy will spring up between them and us, 
and there will be found, as is universally the case, that many 
points of almost antagonism may really become bonds of 
union. 

In dealing with our children, virtue has her reward. Where 
girls and boys are left fairly free to arrange their lives, and 
where we do not let our nervous fears or selfish desires for 
our own comfort interfere with their happiness, we generally* 
I think invariably, find that we get the greatest love and 
deference to our opinion. It is one of the facts in life, that 
those who ask for and expect love and deference are rarely 
those who deserve it or who get it. Those, on the other 
n , w o ia\e lost sight ot anything they may have done in 
Ihetr great constant thought, care, and anxiety for the 

Simnlv" l “ pp ‘ rlesSl have love . respect, and almost adoration 
simply showered upon them. 


DOCILITY AND AUTHORITY. 

Part II. 

By the Editor. 

Mr. Augustus Hare has, apparently, what somebody calls 
a bad memory, i.e., one which keeps a faithful record of every 
slight and offence that had been done to him since the day 
he was born ! 

For this reason The Story of My Lift* is not quite pleasant 
reading, though it is full of interesting details. But all is 
fish that comes to our net. We have seldom had a more 
instructive record of childhood, even if we must allow that 
the instruction comes to us on the lines of what not to do. 
The fine character and beautiful nature of Mrs. Augustus 
Hare have been known to the world since th z Memorials oj 
a Quiet Life were published by this very son ; and, when we 
find how this lady misinterpreted the part of mother to her 
adopted and dearly beloved son, we know that we are not 
reading of the mistakes of an unworthy or even of a 
commonplace woman. Mrs. Hare always acted upon prin- 
ciple, and when she erred, the principle was in fault. She 
confounded the two principles of authority and autocracy. 
She believed that there was some occult virtue in arbitrary 
action on the part of a parent, and that a child must be the 
better in proportion as he does as he is bidden — the more 
outrageous the bidding the better the training. Here is an 
example of what a loving mother may force herself to do : 

“ Hitherto, I had never been allowed anything' tut roast 
mutton and rice pudding for dinner. Now all was changed. 
I he most delicious puddings were talked of — dilated on until 
I became, not greedy, but exceedingly curious about them. At 
length Le grand moment ' arrived. They were put on the table 
just before me, and then, just as I was going to eat some o 
them, they were snatched away, and I was told to get up 

* The Story of My Life , by Augustus Haie (Gcoige Allei 



